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the principles of morality, or the promptings of our common brotherhood 
or any rule of moral rectitude, would require us to do ! Even Senators, with 
the logic of a hardened, remorseless freebooter, have declared, — see the ar- 
gument of Senator Dickinson almost in these words, — that we have won a 
fair claim of right or fee-simple to nearly half of Mexico by the valor of our 
troops, and have written our title-deeds in the blood of our heroes — heroes 
from the alms-houses and Five Points of New York, from grog-shops, 
brothels and penitentiaries ! How long will it take such logic, in the high 
places of power, to poison, beyond cure or counteraction, the morals of 
our people at large, and set us adrift on a tide of general profligacy to 
certain and speedy ruin ? 

We had thought of directing attention to a few other points — the avowed 
disregard of moral principle not only by the abettors of this war, but even 
by some of its opponents; — Senator Crittenden himself declaring, that 
he "had nothing to do with the humanity of the question;" — the rapidity 
with which we have gone from bad to worse in its progress thus far, with 
disclosures now of ulterior purposes at which the nation, two years ago, 
would have revolted with horror; — the bold, confident claim to political 
fevors by multitudes whose chief merit is the fact of their having been 
engaged in this war, and the prediction, if not probability, that our next 
set of rulers are to consist mainly of returned volunteers; — the cool in- 
difference with which our papers and public men talk of our committing, 
against a feeble, prostrate neighbor, one of the most gigantic robberies 
recorded on the annals of the world, the seizure, by brute force, of terri- 
tory enough for an empire thrice as large as all France ; — the compara- 
tive silence of Christians themselves, their presses and their pulpits, re- 
specting a contemplated national crime that would disgrace even a horde 
of savages, and may well be expected to draw down upon us, for ages, 
the sorest judgments of heaven. There are many other points, to which 
we would fain have called attention ; but these brief suggestions must 
suffice for the present. We wish, merely, to put sober, fair-minded men, 
upon thinking about these matters ; and for such a purpose, we surely 
have said enough. 

We mean not, however, to charge these things as peculiar to the pres- 
ent war. They belong, substantially, to all war ; it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to have war without them ; and we urge them, merely as 
so many arguments in favor of discarding the whole custom, and of 
putting in its place a system of rational, Christian substitutes, that shall, 
like our codes and courts of law for individuals, insure justice to nations 
without the blind, bruial arbitrament of the sword. 



TENDENCIES OF THIS WAR TO DESPOTISM. 

This war, like every other, is of necessity a temporary despotism in 
itself, and must tend to cast our whole government and character in its 
own mould. We neither accuse nor suspect any man in the nation of 
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aiming at such a result; but we insist on the tendencies to it as unques- 
tionable and alarming. We cannot now discuss this subject at any. 
length ; but, wishing the people to mark these tendencies in season, we 
will barely allude to a few of them : — 

1. The mode of commencing the War : — as truly despotic as that of any 
war ever waged by the Czar of Russia, or the Sultan of Turkey. Con- 
gress had in fact no voice in it, no opportunity to prevent or control it ; 
the President, on a principle strictly despotic, began it at his own sove- 
reign pleasure. 

S. The manner of its prosecution : — little less despotic, at the will of a 
single man, and for purposes not authorized, nor apparently contem- 
plated by Congress. It was declared just to repel invasion; but the Pres- 
ident turned it at once into a war of invasion and conquest. 

3. The action of military commanders under the President : — General 
Kearney and Commodore Stockton formally annexing the Californias to 
these United States, and extending over them a civil government, all by a 
dash of the pen ; an act as thoroughly despotic as any that emperor or 
czar ever perpetrated. 

4. The gradual, stealthy disclosure, in its progress, of purposes more and 
more despotic : — so that, from a simple war of defence against alleged in- 
vasion, it has come to be an almost undisguised, unblushing attempt, to 
subdue and absorb all Mexico. Where has despotism done worse than 
this ? 

5. The growing reluctance of our Executive, sometimes its absolute refusal, 
to inform the people's representatives of his plans and purposes respecting the 
war: — acts less despotic than the former, but much more likely to pro- 
voke displeasure, create alarm, and lead to resolute, effective resistance 
against executive encroachments. 

6. The rise of a standing army: — some 6,000 a few years ago, but 
now nearly 50,000 under arms, with an urgent demand for its increase to 
some 80,000 or more. 

7. The rapid increase of executive patronage and power : — a result pre- 
dicted by our revolutionary sages, and a fact noted now by wise men 
with sorrow and alarm. 

8. An attempt to control the national legislature by means of the army, and 
other tools of the Executive : — a thing notoriously done already at Wash- 
ington, and it has been openly said in Ihe Senate, that our army ought 
now to sway the action of Congress. 

9. The claim of mere warriors to the highest offices of State, as a reward for 
their services in the fi eld : — the stereotyped career of despotism from time 
immemorial. 

10. The rise of a national debt : — a pretty general accompaniment, if 
not a herald and a tool of despotism. 

These points we present from no partizan spirit or purpose. We con- 
fess our own fears, and wish the true friends of our country to pause in 
season, and inquire whether such things are not the usual prognostics of 
approaching despotism. 



